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Y.—ERICHSEN: CONCUSSION OF THE SPINE. 

On Concussions of the Spine, Nervous Shock, and other 
Obscure Injuries of the Nervous System in their Clin¬ 
ical and Medico-legal Aspects. By John Eric Erichsen, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, Senior Surgeon to 
University College Hospital, etc., etc. London: Long¬ 
mans, Green & Co. 1875. 34C pages. 8vo. 

This work contains fourteen lectures, six of which have pre¬ 
viously been published in England and this country, though in 
this volume they are revised and considerably altered. The re¬ 
maining eight appear now for the first time. The original pub¬ 
lication was the first of its kind in our language, and the at¬ 
tention it has received was perhaps scarcely commensurate with 
its importance. 

The usefulness of a work such as this will be questioned by no 
one; it is valuable not merely to the physician, but also to the 
jurist, for it contains extended remarks on the medico-legal 
bearings of the injuries of which it treats. The high standing 
of its author as a surgeon gives his opinions on these subjects 
no small importance. 

Thanks to the improved appliances that have been introduced 
within the past few years in this country, railroad accidents at¬ 
tended with injury to the person are becoming among the rarer 
occurrences, much rarer, at least, than they were. Still, they 
are among the possibilities of every traveler, as is shown in the 
book before us, though the most striking results of certain in¬ 
juries are met with from railroad accidents, yet they may occur 
from various other causes, and are thus liable to be met with in 
any surgical practice, and hence were known and described long 
before this special cause came into existence. There'can be no 
question, however, as to the necessity of an authoratitive work 
on this subject. 

Dr. Erichsen opens his subject with the application of the 
principle, first stated by Hippocrates in regard to the head, that 
no injury, however trifling, is to be despised. In the first six 
lectures, comprising nearly one-half of the volume, an account 
is given of such injuries, their symptoms, varieties, and primary 
and secondary effects, illustrated by some forty-two cases, all de¬ 
scribed in more or less of detail. The class of injuries that are 
specially noticed are those not with direct and immediate signs 
of symptoms of the lesion, such as wounds, fractures, and dis¬ 
locations, but those rather in which from an imperceptible or 
apparently trivial injury, serious symptoms arise in some cases 
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gradually, varying, and after a lapse of time in others immedi¬ 
ately after the accident. Under this head come cases of concus¬ 
sion of the spine from direct and indirect violence, and from 
general shock; also the effects of wrenches and sprains of the 
spinal column. Concussion of the spine is a term which the 
author admits it is not easy to define, but he understands by it 
a condition probably due to molecular derangement of its struc¬ 
ture, caused by a blow or jar, but not necessarily attended with 
external evidences of injury. It may also include cases of com¬ 
pression of the cord by sanguine or inflammatory extravasations, 
and the lesions of nutrition to which they may give rise. We 
can readily see how varied and extensive the secondary results 
of these conditions may be, and their importance in a practical 
point of view. The slow development of many of the symptoms 
in many cases, and the altogether disproportionate amount of 
secondary damages as compared to the primary lesion render 
these cases especially interesting, and necessitate not only & very 
rigid examination of all the facts, but also a full exposition of 
their pathology. The opportunities and motives for simulation 
seem so great in many of these cases that we must have an ab¬ 
solute demonstration of the possibility of the occurrence of these 
spinal affections, both by well certified clinical histories, and by 
a priori pathological data.. 

Dr. Erichsen has, in this work, in our opinion, to a great ex¬ 
tent fulfilled these conditions; the cases which he narrates prove 
the occurrence of these injuries beyond question, and he gives 
their symptoms and complications at great length, and his re¬ 
marks, as far as they go upon their pathology, seem to us, in 
the main, correct. He thinks that there may be in spinal con¬ 
cussion two distinct and opposite conditions, spinal anaemia and 
spinal inflammation. The first of these he admits is rather 
“a. clinical expression” than a proved pathological fact, and in 
this we think he follows the safest course. In regard to in¬ 
flammatory changes, however, the case is different, and he gives 
in evidence the details by Dr. Lockhart Clarke, of the only case 
in his knowledge in which careful microscopic examination of 
the cord in a case of death from spinal concussion of the class of 
which we speak. This is conclusive as far as one case can go, of 
meningeal inflammation, and wasting of the cord especially in 
its posterior columns. We are surprised, however, that Dr. 
Erichsen should say no other case has been reported, when we 
recall the recent work of Leyden, and when we consider how 
many fatal ones have occurred, and how readily such conditions 
as He above might be noted, even by the unaided eye. 

The eighth lecture is devoted to the subjects of spinal anae- 
mia, hysteria, shock, and unconsciousness, as consequences of 
concussion of the spine. The first of these, like the second, is a 
vague term, and altogether too undeterminate to be of value to 
the physician. Both are used largely, in our opinion, as a kind 
of limbo for the reception of what is not easily classed elsewhere. 
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Our author, however, assumes the existence of- a condition of 
spinal anaemia, while admitting, as we have before stated, that 
it is a condition unsupported by pathological proofs. He thinks 
that the sympathetic system may be the one primarily affected, 
and the supposed circulatory deficiency of the cord a secondary 
result; and all this appears to us to be very largely gratuitous, 
and that the safer and more scientific method would be to admit 
molecular disturbance in the cord without going so far as to 
state what its exact pathological condition might be. 

There is a very interesting series of symptoms described in 
this chapter, mainly emotional or hysterical—so-called—that are 
well worthy of attention when arising, on account of the class of 
injuries treated of in this book. They are of especial importance, 
by reason of the manner in which they may mask, or in appear- . 
anee exaggerate, real injuries, and hence lead to discrepancies of 
opinion between surgeons, and mistakes in diagnosis. For 
detail in regard to these points we must refer the reader to the 
work itself, as no adequate summary can be included within the 
limits of a notice like the present. 

The ninth, tenth, and eleventh lectures are upon the compli¬ 
cations of spinal concussion. At the close of the ninth lecture 
four of five pages are given to the subject of central disease 
caused by injury originally confined to a peripheral nerve—a 
subject of sufficient importance to deserve perhaps a fuller treat¬ 
ment than it here receives. No allusion is made by the.author 
to the numerous recent investigations that have been made in 
regard to these pathological facts. The cases related are of in¬ 
terest, from their connection with railroad injury and their 
medico-legal aspects. 

The tenth and eleventh lectures on the impairments of vision 
and the different forms of paralysis complicating spinal injuries, 
are quite complete in their way, and very instructive. They 
will be found useful as an authoritative statement for reference 
in. regard to these symptoms, not infrequently met with after 
railway injuries. 

The next two lectures—the twelfth and thirteenth—have to 
do largely with the medico-legal aspects of this class of cases; 
the twelfth, indeed, is altogether devoted to this phase of the 
subject. It gives the points to be noted by the surgeon in the 
examination, the cautions to be observed, the distinctions be¬ 
tween the different conditions of weakness and paralysis, the 
characteristics of meningitis, myelitis and anaemia, and the di¬ 
agnosis from other diseases, such as rheumatism, hysteria, and 
typhoid fever. This chapter is supplementary to the former 
ones, in which the questions of diagnosis were taken up. 

Dr. Erichsen believes that great advantage would be found if 
the surgeons, both of the patient and the railroad company, 
would unite in a conjoint report on the examinations on ac¬ 
count of suits at law for damages against the railroad companies. 
He says, “ the difference of opinion between them would probably 
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be found to be narrowed down to one or two points—probably 
to questions connected with the duration rather than with the 
nature of the alleged injury; and those unseemly conflicts of 
opinion which occasionally occur in courts of law would be in a 
great measure avoided.” We recognize the advantage that 
would ensue if this course were practicable, but we can see dif¬ 
ficulties in its way that will make its general adoption a rather 
improbable, and certainly very remote event. The greatest ad¬ 
vantage that would result from its honest adoption, would be a 
decrease of litigation, but we do not expect that railroad com¬ 
panies will readily yield to the opinions of medical men, or em¬ 
ploy surgeons that will not, to a certain degree at least, act as 
advocates rather than as scientific experts. Still we can cordi¬ 
ally endorse the opinion of Dr. Erichsen, while reserving our 
doubts as to its being practically adopted. 

In liis remarks on the prognosis of these injuries the author 
holds a rather discouraging view. While he admits that some 
cases that have not advanced beyond the primary symptoms re¬ 
cover, he says he “has never known a patient to recover com¬ 
pletely and entirely, so as to be in the same state of health that 
he enjoyed before the accident, in whom the symptoms de¬ 
pendent on chronic inflammation of the cord and its membranes, 
and on their consecutive structural lesions, had existed for 
twelve months. Such a patient may undoubtedly considerably 
improve, but he will never completely lose the traces of the in¬ 
jury.” When we consider the slow development and lengthy 
course of the disorder in many, perhaps a majority of these 
cases, the importance of this observation of Dr. Erichsen is at 
once manifest. 

The cases in which complete recovery is to be expected, ac¬ 
cording to him, are those “ in which the patient is young, in 
which the symptoms have been the effect of direct injury; in 
which early and continuous amelioration has taken place; in 
which they are referable to strain of the ligaments of the spine 
and to the muscles of the back; to irritation of the nerves in 
their exit from the vertebral canal; to lesion of nerve trunks 
rather than to cerebral mischief; and above all, to extravasation 
of blood into, or to irritation of the meninges, rather than to a di¬ 
rect primary lesion, or to structural change of the cord itself.” 

He also considers those cases in which the emotional, hysteri¬ 
cal, or hypochondriacal element has been largely present from 
the beginning, to offer a more favorable prognosis than others 
in which these symptoms were less prominent or absent. 

Dr. Erichsen closes this lecture on the prognosis of spinal 
concussion, in its clinical and medico-legal aspects, with some 
quite just observations in regard to the discrepancies of medical 
testimony in courts of law, in the trial of cases for damages for 
railroad injuries. His refutation of the charges so often made 
against medical testimony on account of differences of opinion 
between surgeons, is well done, and we trust will be appreciated 
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by those who make these charges. Still, it appears to us that 
the present system of calling medical experts as witnesses by 
parties interested is a wrong one, and likely to give grounds for 
some animadversions, especially when we consider that the 
courts have no standard of the qualifications of experts in this 
department. 

The treatment of these cases is briefly described in the last 
lecture. The methods recommended by the author are mainly, 
rest, in the prone position as far as possible, chloral and the 
bromides to produce sleep, local applications, blisters, etc., and 
such remedies as the iodide of potassium and the perchloride of 
mercury in cases in which chronic sub-acute meningitis is 
present. 

The treatment of the condition designated as spinal anaemia 
by the author is somewhat different, and consists in the use of 
tonics, such as strychnia, with good food, and such measures'as 
electrization, travel, etc. The only ground, in fact, for the in¬ 
ference of such a condition as anaemia of the cord, seems to us 
to be that some cases are benefited by this mode of treatment. 

Summing up, we may say of this work that it is able and use¬ 
ful, and that it should be consulted by every one who has to do 
with the affections it describes. There are some points, how¬ 
ever, in which it is deficient. It certainly does not contain the 
sum of our knowledge of its subject, The principal defect is 
the lack of reference to recent continental literature of its sub¬ 
ject, and especially to the labors of authors like Leyden, who has 
treated the whole class of spinal disorders more exhaustively 
than perhaps any other, though not dwelling. so particularly 
upon the special traumatic affections described in this book. > 

Still, we can cordially recommend the work before us as the 
best treatise of its kind in our language, the only one in fact on 
its speciality, of any great value, and one that will long stand 
as an authority to the physican, and in courts of law. 


Ill—PIFFARD: DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 


Ak Elementary Treatise on Diseases oe the Skin, for the 
use of Students and Practitioners. By Henry G. Piffard, 
A. M., M. D., Professor of Dermatology, University of the 
City of New York, etc. With illustrations. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Go., 1876. pp. 375. Chicago: 
Keen, Cooke & Co. 

The Professor of Dermatology in the University of the city of 
New York, is entitled to the honor of having written the first 



